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AN ESTIMATE OF THACKERAY. 

It is worthy of remark how late in life the genius of the 
great novelists of the world as a rule has developed. To 
cast a glance over English literature alone — Richardson, the 
father of English novelists, had attained the ripe age of fifty 
before he exhibited, for the imitation of contemporary serv- 
ing maids, the thrifty virtue of Pamela. As is well known, 
the publication of the book of that name accelerated the 
appearance of Fielding in the ranks of the novelists, an event 
which only took place, however, in his thirty-sixth year. Of 
about the same age was Goldsmith when the "Vicar of 
Wakefield" was written, although the work lay in the au- 
thor's desk some years longer with its value unsuspected 
before debt and necessity forced him to present it to> the 
world. Again, Sterne was forty-six before he assumed the 
cap and bells of Yorick; Scott, forty-four when the Waverley 
series began; Thackeray, of the same age as his great mas- 
ter, Fielding, when he took his first prolonged flight in fic- 
tion; George Eliot, thirty-seven when the true bent of her 
genius was first revealed to her by Lewes. Indeed, the only 
exceptions to the rule, as far as English literature is con- 
cerned, are Smollett and Dickens and possibly Miss Aus- 
ten — for it is difficult to admit Bulwer, whose name some 
might suggest in addition to these, to a place among the 
permanent classics of English fiction. There must, of course, 
be some cause for so general a phenomenon, and it will 
probably be commonly agreed that the explanation in this 
case is not far to seek; for the novel is above everything 
a detailed picture of life and character, and no adventitious 
talent can compensate for a deficiency in the power to rep- 
resent these things, whilst the power of representation in 
its turn, as needs hardly be said, must rest on a knowledge of 
life and character in a greater variety of their manifestations 
than can possibly fall within the limits of the experience of 
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young men and women. It is possible for the chief rival of the 
novelist in his business of holding tip the mirror to nature 
— the dramatist, namely — to make up for failures in the main 
object of his art by omnipresent beauty of rhythm or by 
wealth of imagery and felicitous phrase, and so the greatest 
of all dramatists in his earliest plays makes large compensa- 
tion from these resources for his comparative immaturity 
in that feature of his genius which was destined later on to 
such supreme development. It is the radiant eloquence of 
Biron in "Love's Labor's Lost" — who, in his apology for 
lovers, speaks as Apollo might have spoken — that makes 
up for the shadowy character of the groups about the king 
and the princess of France. If we find, then, in Smollett 
and Dickens exceptions to the rule that novelists mature 
late, this is due to the circumstance, no> doubt, that both 
were thrown on their own resources very early in life, ac- 
quiring lessons in experience of the world at an age when 
others are still dedicated to books. And, after all, there is 
so strong an element of exaggeration in the pictures of life 
which both present that their work is almost as much the 
fruit of the humorous imagination as of that closeness, fer- 
tility, and range of observation which gives its enduring 
value to the productions of the other masters in this branch 
of literature. Miss Austen it is better to< leave out of the 
discussion, for, although it is said that the bulk of "Pride 
and Prejudice" was written before her twenty-fifth year, it 
was not published at any rate until very many years later, 
and it is impossible to say how much of the merit of the 
book is due to later recastings of the original work. 

Speaking generally, then, the great writers, whose names 
I have recounted were late in entering the field where they 
were destined to win their principal fame. The majority of 
them, however, before this occurred, had already behind 
them a considerable period of literary activity, and it is in- 
teresting to observe in each case the direction of that ac- 
tivity in this earlier period and to note the transition to the 
first great efforts in fiction which have rendered them 
famous. To take almost the earliest of the novelists in 
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question, Fielding had already distinguished himself as a 
writer of farces and dramatic burlesques before the publica- 
tion of his first novel, and the transition from that species 
of composition to the "History of Joseph Andrews" is ob- 
vious enough, for, as is well known, the latter work was 
originally conceived as a burlesque almost as much as the 
"Tragedy of Tragedies or History of Tom Thumb the 
Great," on which the reputation of the author had up to 
this time mainly rested. Similarly the main bent of Scott's 
genius was as apparent in the poems with which he first 
attained a recognized place in literature as in the novels of 
later years which constitute an even greater claim to fame. 
Among the qualities that made up his genius, his historical 
imagination, his keen sensibility to the magic of a romantic 
past, and his vivid descriptive powers, at least, are hardly 
less developed in these works than in the novels, so that it 
was easy for iVdolphus in his famous pamphlet to prove 
by a comparative analysis of the poems and the novels that 
the great unknown was no other than the acknowledged 
author of "Marmion" and the "Lady of the Lake." And so in 
the case of George Eliot the essays which constituted the 
chief literary production of her earliest period are devoted 
largely to the expression in more direct, though less endur- 
ing, form of the conviction which possessed her regarding 
the decay of faith in the modern world and the steady, 
though gradual, substitution of science for religion as the 
chief shaping power in modern life. The same conviction, 
tinged with mournful regret, underlies her treatment of the 
religious life which forms the staple of her earliest works in 
fiction. Both in essay and novel she is the apostle of science, 
and she expresses herself in new forms, but without change 
of spirit. 

Following the same line of observation in the case of 
Thackeray as the rest, we find that the element which links 
together all the productions of his earliest period is the 
satirical spirit which is the soul of them all. This spirit ex- 
presses itself often in the form of hardly more than playful 
parody, but again, perhaps, with even unduly bitter contempt 
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as here and there in the letters of "Jeames Yellowplush." It 
is always, however, to the seamy side of human nature that 
the author's eye is directed, and either human follies or hu- 
man meannesses are chiefly in view. It was along the road 
of satire, then, that Thackeray advanced into the realm of 
fiction, and it is no> wonder that he bore on his person some 
of the stains of that highway when he arrived at his destina- 
tion. Later on those stains appeared less glaring to the 
eye; still they were never entirely effaced even in the last of 
his great novels. Less attention, perhaps, than is due has 
been paid to this gradual transition of Thackeray from the 
satirist pure and simple to the satirical novelist, yet a re- 
view of Thackeray's earlier career explains from the his- 
torical point of view how it was that his first acknowledged 
masterpiece exhibited a spirit of bitterness which we do not 
find in the works of his great predecessors. 

Thackeray stands out, then, manifestly as a satirist in his 
earliest works, and it is the business of the satirist to observe 
and to castigate the weaknesses of mankind. The castiga- 
tion, however, may be applied in a very different spirit ac- 
cording to the character of the satirist. To take only 
modern instances, the author of "Gil Bias" is hardly behind 
Thackeray in his keen detection of the follies and vanities of 
men, yet the spectacle of these weaknesses in the main ex- 
cites merely amusement in Le Sage, endowed as he is with 
all the gayety and high spirits of his race, and in the midst of 
the profusion of romantic and farcical adventures, the satir- 
ical strokes which he adds are just marked enough to give 
piquancy to his picture. Then at the other extreme we 
have Swift, with his penetrating insight into all that is foul 
and base in character, inflicting on the general heart of man- 
kind, with unsparing ferocity, that laceration which he hoped 
his own might escape in another world, though never in 
this. In contrast to both of these in the case of Thackeray, 
we feel in all, perhaps, but his very bitterest moments a spirit 
of pity for the frailties of men, and, save for some occasional 
flashes, it is sorrow rather than anger that turns the balance. 
After all, however, what qualifies the bitterness of satire in 
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the work of Thackeray is the spirit of humor, which is his 
richest gift. According to the proportion in which his 
satirical work is colored by humor we have an astonishingly 
varied range of production even in the writings of his earliest 
period, when the satirical interest is most pronounced. I 
know of nothing in literature to surpass the letter to Bulwer- 
Lytton in the Yellowplush papers, where, with a veritable 
riot of humor, he overwhelms the unfortunate novelist, or 
rather playwright, with such ridicule as has never fallen to 
the lot of any other human being. On the other hand, in 
the story of "Deuceace," we observe a power to excite horror 
in the moral sense which can be compared only to Poe's 
power of exciting the same feeling in a physical sense — with 
the same thrilling shock of surprise. Listen to the conclu- 
sion of the story: Lord Crabs and his son, Mr. Deuceace, 
both gamblers and blacklegs, though of noble birth, have 
been rivals to secure the fortune of the Griffin family. The 
father does not let his son know his designs, and by a clever 
trick induces the latter to believe that Miss Griffin is in con- 
trol of the fortune, whereas it is really her widowed mother 
who controls it. The girl herself does not know the true 
state of the case, and when she marries Deuceace for love 
imagines she is bringing him f 10,000 a year. After their 
wedding Lord Crabs marries the mother, and by so doing 
cuts his son out of the expected fortune. Yellowplush, the 
footman of Deuceace, who tells the story, deserts his mas- 
ter's sinking ship and goes over to Lord Crabs. Deuceace 
now learns that he has been swindled out of a fortune by his 
own father and is filled with detestation for the penniless 
woman to whom he finds himself tied. It should be men- 
tioned that he had been maimed in the left arm in a duel 
which he had fought about her before his marriage. This is 
the closing scene: 

About three months after (the wedding), when the season was be- 
ginning at Paris and the autumn leafs was on the ground, my lord, my 
lady, me and Mortimer were taking a stroll in the Boddy Balong, the 
carridge driving slowly on ahead and us as happy as possbill, admiring 
the pleasant woods and goldn sunset. 

My lord was expayshating to my lady upon the exquizit beauty of the 
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seain and pouring forth a host of butifle and virtuous sentaments soot- 
able to the hour. It was deliteful to hear him. "Ah," said he, "black 
must be the heart, my love, which does not feel the influence of a scene 
like this; gathering as it were from those sunlit skies a portion of their 
celestial gold and gaining somewhat of heaven with each pure draught 
of this delicious air!" 

Lady Crabs did not speak but prest his arm and looked upwards. 
Mortimer and I too felt some of the infliewents of the sean and lent 
on our goold sticks in silence. The carriage drew up close to us and 
my lord and my lady sauntered slowly tords it. 

Jest at the place was a bench, and on the bench sate a poorly drest 
woman, and by her, leaning against a tree, was a man whom I thought 
I'd sean befor. He was drest in a shabby blew coat, with white seems 
and copper buttons; a torn hat was on his head and great quantities of 
matted hair and whiskers disfiggard his countnints. He was not shaved, 
and as pale as a stone. 

My lord and lady didn tak the slightest notice of him but past on to 
the carridge. Me and Mortimer likewise took our places. As we past 
the man had got a grip of the woman's shoulder, who was holding 
down her head, sobbing bitterly. 

No sooner were my lord and lady seated than they both with 
igstream delixy and good natur, bust into a ror of lafter, peal upon 
peal, whooping and screaching enough to frighten the evening silents. 

Deuceace turned round. I see his face now — the face of a devvle of 
hell! Fust he lookt towards the carridge and pinted to it with his 
maimed arm; then he raised the other and struck the woman by his side. 
She fell screaming. 

Poor thing! Poor thing! 

It was from this terrible picture of Deuceace that Thack- 
eray advanced to the still more elaborate portraits of swin- 
dlers in the "Great Hogarty Diamond" and "Barry Lyndon" 
before arriving at "Vanity Fair." There is something very 
curious and significant in the interest which the character 
of cheats and adventurers, moving on the borderland of so- 
ciety, always inspired in Thackeray. To say nothing of these 
earlier works, the dominant place that Becky Sharp and 
her husband occupy in the story of "Vanity Fair" from the 
very first prevents that book from being a faithful reflection 
of society as it normally is. Such characters, of course, cut 
a figure in the great European world which they do not 
under the simpler conditions which prevail on our side of 
the ocean, yet even in the complex society of London it is 
safe to say that only to the eye of a psychologist with a 
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special bias do such shady personages as Rawdon and 
Becky loom so large as they do in "Vanity Fair." Not a 
whit inferior to Becky Sharp, however, is the portrait of 
Barry Lyndon, the eighteenth century gambler and vil- 
lain, which Thackeray had given to the world a year or 
two before. Here the story of the hero is told by himself, 
and there is no opportunity for those asides with which 
Thackeray accompanies his delineation of Becky, so that the 
satirical purpose of the writer is almost forgotten in our ad- 
miration of the amazing power and truth of the portrait. 
Esmond's unconscious revelation of the manly and honorable 
spirit which directs all the actions of his life is no finer in its 
way than the assured pride with which Barry Lyndon re- 
counts the coolness and steadiness with which he faced the 
risks of a gambler's life. 

"We always played," says he, "on parole with anybody — 
any person, that is, of honor and noble lineage. We never 
pressed for our winnings or declined to< receive promissory 
notes in lieu of gold. But woe to the man who did not pay 
when the note became due! Redmond de Balibari was sure 
to wait upon him with his bill, and I promise you there were 
very few bad debts. On the contrary, gentlemen were grate- 
ful to us for our forbearance, and our character for honor 
stood unimpeached. In latter times a vulgar, national preju- 
dice has chosen to cast a slur upon the character of men of 
honor engaged in the profession of play; but I speak of the 
good old days of Europe before the cowardice of the French 
aristocracy (in the shameful Revolution, which served them 
right) brought discredit upon our order. They cry fie now 
upon men engaged in play; but I should like to know how 
much more honorable their modes of livelihood are than 
ours. The broker of the Exchange who bulls and bears and 
buys and sells and dabbles with lying loans and trades upon 
State secrets — what is he but a gamester? The merchant 
who deals in teas and tallow — is he any better? His bales of 
dirty indigo are his dice, his cards come up every year instead 
of every ten minutes, and the sea is his green table. You call 
the profession of law an honorable one where a man will lie 
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for any bidder — lie down poverty for the sake of a fee from 
wealth ; lie down right because wrong is in his brief. You call 
a doctor an honorable man — a swindling quack who does 
not believe in the nostrums which he prescribes and takes 
your guinea for whispering in your ear that it is a fine morn- 
ing. And yet forsooth a gallant man who sits him down be- 
fore the baize and challenges all comers, his money against 
theirs, his fortune against theirs, is proscribed by your modern 
moral world! It is a conspiracy of the middle class against 
gentlemen. It is only the shopkeeper cant which is to go 
down nowadays. I say that play was an institution of chiv- 
alry. It has been wrecked along with other privileges of men 
of birth. When Seingalt engaged a man for six^and thirty 
hours without leaving the table, do you think he showed no 
courage? How have we had the best blood, and the brightest 
eyes too, of Europe throbbing round the table, as I and my 
uncle have held the cards and the bank against some terrible 
player, who was matching some thousands out of his millions 
against our all which was there on the baize! When we en- 
gaged that daring Alexis Kossloffsky, and won seven thou- 
sand louis on a single coup, had we lost, we should have been 
beggars the next day; when he lost he was only a village and 
a few hundred serfs in pawn the worse. When at Toplitz the 
Duke of Courland brought fourteen lackeys, each with four 
bags of florins, and challenged our bank to play against the 
sealed bags, what did we ask? "Sir," said we, "we have but 
eighty thousand florins in bank, or two hundred thousand at 
three months. If your highness's bags do not contain more 
than eighty thousand, we will meet you." And we did; 
and after eleven hours' play, in which our bank was at one time 
reduced to two hundred and three ducats, we won seventeen 
thousand florins of him. Is this not something like boldness? 
Does this profession not require skill and perseverance and 
bravery? Four crowned heads looked on at the game and 
an imperial princess, when I turned up the ace of hearts and 
made Paroli burst into tears. No man on the European con- 
tinent held a higher position than Redmond Barry then; and 
when the Duke of Courland lost, he was pleased to say that we 
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had won nobly. And so we had, and spent nobly what we 
won." 

There can be no doubt that the experiences of Thackeray's 
early life were in a measure responsible for the interest which 
he felt in the Deuceaces and Barry Lyndons of society. After 
all, however, it was not so much the fact that he himself had 
lost wool in such company which causes him to give so large 
a place to them in his earlier productions as that the charac- 
ter of such men exhibits in its freest operation that element 
of heartless and unscrupulous self-seeking in human nature 
which exercised so peculiar a fascination over Thackeray's 
mind. In his first period, at least, we feel that, if he ex- 
pressed his inner thought, he would say: "This and not good- 
ness after all is the dominant and fundamental element in the 
lives of the great mass of men." And so, I repeat, this bias 
toward the delineation of evil types especially continues 
through "Vanity Fair;" and only after that work, and maybe 
partly in consequence of its unequivocal success, do we find 
a somewhat juster proportion of the good in Thackeray's 
pictures of character. 

Be this as it may, however, there can be no question as to 
the inimitable truth of Thackeray's delineations, from what- 
ever circumstances of life the characters may be drawn; for 
even in the case of the swindlers and adventurers whom I 
have cited above — and the same remark will apply to the char- 
acters in his works otherwise objectionable, such as his 
Amelias and Dobbins — the only question has been as to the 
effect of assigning to such figures the central place in the fore- 
ground, never of the artist's fidelity to life. Indeed, among 
all writers of fiction, it seems to me that Thackeray has in this 
matter the most unerring instinct. And the fineness of that 
instinct has shown itself in nothing more clearly than in the 
consummate ease with which he leaves on our minds a vivid 
impression even of such figures as make only the most casual 
appearance in his pages. Some stroke of humor fixes in our 
memory every vagabond artist or lynx-eyed servant whom 
the development of the story may have brought within our 
ken, though but for a moment. Consider how far such an art 
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as this lies beyond the power of even so great a writer as 
George Eliot. It is, however, in the skill with which he sets 
before us all the intricate woof of good and evil, of weakness 
and strength in human nature, that Thackeray stands supreme 
among novelists. He interweaves the threads with such deft- 
ness and dexterity that when we endeavor to analyze the re- 
sult it is almost as difficult as in life itself to separate the 
strands. Observe, for instance, the high breeding of Ethel 
Newcome, according with her stately beauty, then her purity, 
her contempt for whatever is indirect or untruthful, the ele- 
ments of good in her character which adversity brings out; 
on the other hand, the worldliness which, despite her attach- 
ment for her uncle — so beautifully set before us — leads her to 
resist the better impulses of her heart and to sell her hand for 
the advantages of worldly position and wealth. We share 
Laura Pendennis's disgust at the victory of what is unworthy 
in the nature of her friend, and yet who can help exclaiming 
after all: "What a splendid creature!" Or note again in the 
character of Col. Newcome how, in spite of all his follies, his 
Bundelcund Banking Companies and the ridiculous silver 
cocoanut tree, his foolish violence toward Barnes and his 
wrong-headedness with regard to Ethel, Thackeray pre- 
serves his lovableness through everything, and fills the reader 
with a tender affection for the old man as for some dear liv- 
ing relative. This seems to me to constitute the very highest 
triumph of art. Here we discover in the writer no longer 
scorn for human weakness as in his earlier years, but a sym- 
pathy as sensitive as his observation is unrivaled. To en- 
deavor to* enumerate the instances where Thackeray exhibits 
this faculty of depicting in intimate union all the mingled ele- 
ments of character would be equivalent to offering outlines 
of all the chief creations in his more famous novels. The 
humor and pathos of Pendennis's calf-love, for instance, does 
not fall behind the instances of this power already cited, nor 
the manner in which the stupid and disreputable Rawdon 
Crawley is made to retain our sympathy throughout. Thack- 
eray indeed shows himself equal to an even more difficult task, 
that of enlisting our sympathy for dull good women whom 
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no especial misfortune overtakes in the course of the story — 
such as Arthur Pendennis's mother. 

There can be no better proof, however, of Thackeray's un- 
equaled power of depicting life and character than the fact 
that he alone of all the novelists is able to dispense with any 
plot in the ordinary sense. His stories have all the disorder 
of actual life, and events develop in them just as in ordinary 
life — which means that there are long intervals when nothing 
is done, or again that persons we have not known before min- 
gle for a time with the chief characters of the story and then 
pass out of it, without influencing in the least their fates. 
There would have been no disturbance of organic structure 
in the case of either "Pendennis" or "The Newcomes" if the 
author had chosen to enlarge them to twice their size. The 
only exception to this rule is in the case of "Esmond," and 
probably we have here one of the chief reasons why that work 
has met with so favorable a judgment from all critics, foreign 
as well as English. But if Thackeray has willfully neglected 
what is generally regarded as the first step in the creation of 
any great work of fiction — namely, the selection of what is 
pertinent to or serves to develop the main story and the re- 
jection of whatever is extraneous or irrelevant — he is able, in 
large measure, to do so by the vividness with which he has 
the power of realizing to us every type of character he 
chooses to introduce. If his novels, as said, have the dis- 
order of life, everything in this disorder has as keen an in- 
terest for the reader as in the varied panorama of actual life, 
as it unrolls itself before us from day to day. In this respect 
Thackeray is absolutely unique. The transition which we 
make from the associations of our daily lives in passing into 
the world of his books, it is safe to say, is easier than in the 
case of any other great writer. One might object that in 
"Vanity Fair" we are brought into contact with a special 
section of society which lies beyond the experience of most 
of us, and again in "Esmond" that the historical setting in 
that work creates an unfamiliar atmosphere. In "The New- 
comes," however, we have hardly a work of fiction; we have 
simply a block cut out of nineteenth century life and set aside 
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for the delight and instruction of posterity to the remotest 
ages. But what is true preeminently of this book is true 
more or less of all the rest, some of them, of course, superior 
to "The Newcomes," on the whole, in power. 

Greatly as we admire Thackeray's pictures of modern soci- 
ety, it cannot be denied that the world of his books and the 
world in which we live are after all very far from being coex- 
tensive. The limitations are apparent when we say that the 
horizon which he sets himself is that of the average educated 
man of the English upper or middle classes. It is the every- 
day pursuits of the people of these classes, their strivings 
after money and place and social recognition, which consti- 
tute the chief material of his books. On the other hand, there 
is nothing in his portrayal of life to remind us that beneath 
that stratum of society which engages his whole attention 
there is the great mass of mankind with its desires likewise, 
which has its struggles just as well as the occupants of com- 
fortable homes or the haunters of London drawing-rooms, 
the object of these struggles, however, being not the oppor- 
tunity to shine in "Vanity Fair," but the very means of sub- 
sistence, or at best the humblest sources of enjoyment. The 
only representatives of these lower classes of society, so nu- 
merous, though so obscure, to whom Thackeray accords a 
place in his works are domestic servants; and, humane as he 
was, for the vices of this particular class no one has a sharper 
eye or keener shafts of satire and ridicule. In line with what 
I have just been saying, it is worthy of remark that Thackeray 
takes no note whatever of the great social movements which 
occupy so large a place in nineteenth century history. The 
year in which he concluded "Vanity Fair" was a year of such 
social upheaval as had not been witnessed since the great 
French Revolution ; yet, filled as that book is with the tragic 
aspects of life, there is in it no trace of the anxieties with 
which all Europe was then occupied and to which some of 
Thackeray's great contemporaries were giving vigorous ut- 
terance. It may, of course, be said that it is not incumbent 
on the novelist to reflect contemporary social movements or 
the conditions which underlie them, and the truth of the ob- 
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jection may perhaps to a certain degree be accepted; but 
with the humbler classes of men, whether in moments of ag- 
itation that threaten the very foundations of civilization or 
in the tranquillity of more normal periods, Thackeray con- 
cerns himself not at all. By so doing he narrows seriously 
his vision of life and renounces sources of humor and pathos 
which his great rivals in fiction, Scott, Dickens, and George 
Eliot, have known so well how to employ. 

Connected perhaps with this neglect of the classes who live 
closest to nature is Thackeray's comparative indifference to. 
nature herself. A certain insensibility indeed to the things 
that appeal to a more poetical temperament was perhaps the 
inevitable consequence of the very strength of Thackeray's 
realistic grasp on life. The same loss is observable in Dickens 
also. However this may be, there are at any rate in his works 
none of those beautiful and sympathetic pictures of natural 
scenes which constitute one of the greatest charms of the 
works of Scott, and, in a different degree, of George Eliot 
too — which often leave with us impressions infinitely valua- 
ble of the permanence and depth and tranquillity of nature 
as the background of the feverish and transitory strife of hu- 
man passions. Thackeray indeed is almost as much a man 
of the town as Addison and Swift and the other great writers 
of the Augustan age whom he so much admires. His interests, 
are practically limited to the town like theirs, and to those 
classes within the charmed walls which alone seemed worthy 
to them of attention; only he has treated those classes with 
a richer emotional sympathy than was possible to men of the 
eighteenth century, with a varied insight, moreover, into all 
the manifestations of character and an overflowing creative 
power — to name only these among his gifts — to which they 
could lay no claim. 

It would be almost like leaving out the character of Ham- 
let, however, in a discussion of the play, if we were to con- 
clude any review of the elements in Thackeray's genius with- 
out more especial mention of his humor. It is this quality 
more than any other which gives salt and life to nearly every 
page that he penned and which renders his novels the most 
3 
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delightful, not only for consecutive reading but merely to 
dip into, of all the famous works of fiction. It is from the 
humorous side, first of all, that Thackeray is most likely to 
approach both persons and things, and the native comic force 
with which he overflows, the inexhaustible fertility of his 
humorous observation — never strained and so never passing 
into barren and exaggerated farce, as is too often the case 
with Dickens — is something unparalleled in the history of 
English humor. Always bearing the strongest marks of 
originality, this power he employs in his realistic treatment 
of character as the most effective means of rendering all the 
imperfections of poor humanity and of so imparting vivid- 
ness and distinctness and interest to his figures. This vein 
of humor is sometimes touched with bitterness and cyn- 
icism, and again runs into boisterousness in his minor pro- 
ductions; but, taken as a whole, in the great novels it is rich, 
yet free from excess, and always closely allied with his un- 
rivaled knowledge of human nature. 

Of almost equal importance with his humorous fertility 
in accounting for Thackeray's charm is his gift of style. The 
fine qualities of this gift are, of course, in accord with the 
other elements of his genius. We do not expect the analyt- 
ical power, so full of thrilling suggestion, which is associ- 
ated with the name of Hawthorne; nor do we expect a style 
so charged with the colors of the imagination as that of cer- 
tain of the other great contemporary masters in literature. 
Its merits are of a different kind. Supple, simple, and direct, 
attaining its effects naturally and never with strain, it is as 
transparent as the atmosphere of the clearest day. Its purity 
and almost colloquial ease have commanded the admiration 
even of those judges who are ordinarily chariest of praise. 
"Nobody in our day wrote, I should say, with such perfection 
of style," is the comment of Carlyle. 

Summing up the total impression of Thackeray's work, 
notwithstanding its wonderful range, one cannot but feel in 
it the absence of the lifting quality which pertains to the best 
work, for example, of Scott and George Eliot. That power 
can only be associated with an imagination not only fertile 
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but bold, with an enthusiasm for what is heroic or for great 
moral ideas, with a sensibility to what is beautiful in human 
character, to say nothing of external nature, rather than to 
those of its aspects which depress, or, finally, perhaps with a 
more speculative temperament, which insists on asking the 
great questions of existence not directly related to our so- 
cial needs, even though the answers be dark. Love is the 
only one of the higher principles of life which has laid such 
a hold on Thackeray as profoundly to influence his work. 
Duty, intellectual aspiration, ambition to attain the nobler 
rewards in the field of action, things which respectively in- 
fluence so strongly the works of the two other great novel- 
ists I have mentioned, leave but little trace in the production 
of Thackeray. All this is simply saying that the bent of 
Thackeray's genius does not lead him to represent man in 
his moments of highest achievement. But of modern so- 
ciety, in all its complexity, as it exhibits itself daily before 
our eyes, of the ordinary workaday world in which we all 
have to take our part, no other pictures so varied, so true, 
and yet bearing the stamp of so marked an originality, have 
ever been embodied in Engish prose. 

J. Douglas Bruce. 



